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tried to set their consciences at rest by insisting that the
artist who realizes imaginatively the pains of all the
world suffers more than the common man who bears
(but in the flesh) only his own particular pain. The
poet's greater capacity for suffering becomes, for such
potential ascetics, his moral justification, the reason for
his existence.

Some poets have participated less platonically in the
activities of the lower life. Milton, for example, began
above the medley ; conscious of his powers, deliber-
ately planning his poetical career, he cultivated his
leisure in a next world of intellectual detachment.
What seemed a higher duty beckoned from the world of
the lower life. Milton went down unhesitatingly into
the arena, and there, in the battle, unhesitatingly
sacrificed his eyes.

What supports me, dost thou ask ?
The conscience, friend, to have lost them, overplied
In Liberty's defence, my noble task,
Of which all Europe rings from side to side*

Blind and in his old age, Milton returned again to the
other world of thought and imagination. Rimbaud,
on the contrary, never returned. ' Je ne pouvais pas
continuer,' he said to his sister, * Je serais devenu fou et
puis . . ? c'etait mal.' It is not right for a poet to
penetrate so far into the other world as Rimbaud did.
Rather Aden and Abyssinia than such a dangerous, such
an immoral paradise. Rather death itself, with all the
pain and bitterness of dying, than this too delicious
death-surrogate.
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